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RAGE: i mo 
When HE Fools With 
Fate Up Goes YOUR 
Rate 


As a purchaser of automobile insur- 
ance, you are interested in what makes 
rates go up. Auto insurance costs are 
set by accidents which happen—never 
by those prevented. The careless, reck- 
less, accident prone driver helps raise 
the rate on your automobile insurance 
as well as on his OWN. 

The jury which awards excessive 
amounts raise your insurance costs— 
and their own. 

Auto insurance premiums paid by you 
are placed with many others to pay for 
the claims of those who have accidents 
—the more accidents, the larger the 
claims, the more YOUR insurance 
costs. 

Your Allied Mutual agent can provide 
you with the soundest insurance avail- 
able—but you can help prevent acci- 
dents and thereby help lower your in- 
surance costs. 


ALLIED MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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CONSULTANTS 


for 


FINE INTERIORS 


FURNITURE @ DRAPERY 
DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


Artists & 
Designers 


209 Shops Bldg. 
Des Moines 
38179 


























known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 


VALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 


MEMBER F. D. |. C. 








Bound Volumes 


of Te OWA 


for the first year now available 





These hard-cover, library-bound volumes 
are being made up especially for us. Cost, 
including mailing, is $3.50. Do NOT send 
your old magazines. Order today by writ- 
ing The IOWAN, Shenandoah, lowa, and 


enclosing payment. 


Name stamped on cover — 50c extra. 
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HIS ISSUE of The lowan contains two excellent ex- 
amples of the planning that must go into a magazine. 
The Lake View and Pilot Knob stories were both shot last 
winter with an eye on this issue. On the other hand, the 
Trampoline story was put through quite close to deadline. 
One of the difficult tricks of magazine makeup is getting 


the necessary variety and change of pace. While much of 
an issue can be plotted well in advance, it sometimes takes 
much last minute work to get in timely articles or those we 
think are necessary to give a well-rounded issue. 

Our Christmas business this year was excellent. We had 
almost double the number of gift subscriptions of last year. 
One understandable, but surprising-at-first gift order told us 
to add the subscription to the donor’s present one if the re- 
cipient was dead. Saddest letter was from a lady in Eng- 
land who said she couldn’t renew the magazine because of 
the currency restrictions and apparently didn’t think it would 
be given to her again. 

Speaking of subscriptions, if your club or church or school 
or lodge is actively interested in raising some money — they 
might investigate selling lowans on a commission basis under 
our school and club program. Where people have gotten 
out and worked, there have been some outstanding success 
stories in selling The Iowan this way. I'll be glad, naturally, 
to furnish the necessary information. 

Many people have been interested in other state magazines 
and asked me to furnish information about them. It is hard 
to do because they are of every breed: exceptionally done 
and so poorly produced I'd hardly call them magazines; pri- 
vate, semi-private and state-subsidized; weekly to twice-a- 
year. The most noted, of course, is Arizona Highways whose 
healthy six-figure deficit is made up by the State of Arizona. 
Another exceptional state-backed publication is Vermont Life. 
New Hampshire Profiles and Colorado Wonderland are pti- 
vate ventures. The former stresses general editorial content; 
the latter, color. Inside Michigan and Inside Ohio are dedi- 
cated to “public enlightenment” on issues. Texas Parade is 
sponsored by the state’s Good Roads Association, but has a 
general content. The West Virginia State is a monthly, while 
North Carolina has a differently conceived weekly called The 
State. Both are private. Other state magazines of my ac- 
quaintance exist in Idaho, Montana, Florida, Kentucky, New 
Mexico and California. 

Dave Archie 
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| SPECIAL OFFER/ 


(2. Glad Bulbs 
Only Z5¢ 


Uf AND A BOX TOP FROM 
( 


a> (uy 


? Safely BLEACH 






Mea ps Have lots of Gar, 5 
Me fap Several S€ yey inn y Flower 


@ IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND Think of it —a full dozen, imported gladiolus bulbs — 
the kind that produce those big, gorgeous blooms you 
@ GUARANTEED TO BLOOM see in florists’ shops — for only 25c and a box top from 
THE FIRST YEAR Dexol Safety Bleach! Take advantage of this oppor- 
@ BIG BULBS —SAME SIZE tunity now — for this offer ends soon. 
FLORISTS USE FOR Bleaching is always safe with Dexol! 


GROWING BOUQUETS Bleach the most delicate fabrics — Nylon, Wool, Rayon, 

= Silk, any of the new synthetics with Dexol. Even colors! 
This mild, gentle powder bleach is always completely 
safe. No other like it. Get Dexol Safety Bleach at your 
grocer’s today — and send for these big, imported glad 
bulbs now, while this offer lasts. Don’t delay! 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON! 


Tidy House Products Co. 

Box I-469, Shenandoah, Iowa 

I enclose_ Dexol box tops and 
for _ ‘ sets of 12 large Gladiolus bulbs 
imported from Holland. I understand these will 
be sent me postpaid as soon as possible, weather 
permitting, to avoid the possibility of freezing the 
bulbs. 
Name__ 
Address 
City Zone State 













ONLY 

Y SAFE 
REA EACH 
FOR NYLONS, RAYON 
WOOLENS, SILK! 


..- IN HANDY, SAFE 
POWDER FORM! 































WATERLOO 


Having been born in Waterloo ‘way 
back in 1892 and having lived there 
some 36 years .. . your January mag- 
azine brought back to me many happy 
memories. Thanks again for bringing 
out The Iowan for . . . every ‘exile’ 
like myself. I enclose my check for 
a four year’s subscription to be added 


to my present one when it expires. 
WORTH HILLMAN 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 
I would like permission to use “The 
Case for Small High Schools’. We are 
engaged in a re-organization “hassle”, 
and are trying to keep our school from 


being consumed. 
F. E. KUTZLI 
Superintendent of Schools 
Prairie City 


Kent King’s piece “The Case for 
Small High Schools” in your January 
issues wraps together in one ball of 
wax all of the fallacious, subjective 
arguments being advanced to halt the 
inevitable trend toward larger, better 
equipped and better staffed high 
schools. Read King and you know all 
of the arguments in opposition. And 
they don’t amount to much. 

King depicts school reorganization 
as a “typical communistic trick to 
ruin America.” Small high schools 
must be perpetuated. Why? Because 
“centralization of schools might be the 
destruction of the small town in Amer- 
ica.” And “to destroy our small town 
would be to destroy America.” 

King argues, with a note of reserva- 
tion here and there, that better edu- 
cational opportunities are actually of- 
fered in the small high schools. But 
he admits that the single greatest con- 
tribution of the small high school is 
in perpetuating the small town. 

And that, in summary, is the back- 
bone of the argument against reor- 
ganization in too many instances. 

It almost seems, in some of the reor- 
ganization discussions, that the primary 
purpese of the school system has been 
completely forgotten. The educational 
welfare of our children is frequently 
one of the last things that gets ser- 
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ious hearing when we start talking 
large versus small high schools. 

In the course of a year’s time, a 
considerable number of high school 
graduates — from high schools of all 
sizes — stop by and inquire about em- 
ployment at my newspaper. I inter- 
view them all carefully, even when I 
have no immediate opening. In too 
many cases I’m mad when I get 
through — mad at those who, for 
strictly selfish commercial purposes, 
send forth those graduates of the small 
high schools with training that throws 
them at a sharp disadvantage right off 
the bat. The kids don’t know they are 
behind the eight-ball. They don't 
know they have been educated in a 
school designed to serve the commer- 
cial purposes of their communities 
first and their own educational needs 
second. But they will find out — the 
hard way! 

CARL HAMILTON 


Iowa Falls Citizen 
Iowa Falls 


OUR FAVORITE LETTERS DEPT. 
I want to compliment you on your 
last issue of The Iowan. It is so well 
done that our entire family remarked 
about it. Congratulations on a fine 
piece of work! 
HARRY C. VOSS 
Council Bluffs 


The cover picture on The Iowan for 
January by Carl Turk has an appeal 
for me as great as the best of Currier 


and Ives. 


MELVIN H. GOELDNER 
Osceola 


After receiving The Towan for a 
year now, I think it is the nicest thing 
that has happened to Iowa since it be- 
came a state. I am more thrilled with 
every issue. I wish it could be in every 
home and school in the state so that 
Iowa’s children could learn to appre- 
ciate their beautiful and _ bountiful 
state. 

{ also want to thank you for print- 
ing both sides of this issue or contro- 
versy of school reorganization — it up- 


holds our belief in ‘fair play.’ 


MRS. HAROLD TROESTER 
McGregor 





Working For 
A Better lowa 


The following public-spirited 
firms have shown their interest 
in developing a bigger and bet- 
ter Iowa by jointly giving a 
year's subscription to THE 
IOWAN as a gift to 1800 out-of- 
state business and industrial ex- 
ecutives. The list, selected by the 
Iowa Development Commission, 
represents the top group of men 
responsible for plant locations: 


Clinton 


Allied Structural Steel Co’s. 


CLINTON BRIDGE CORPORATION DIVISION 
ENGINEERS, FABRICATORS, ERECTORS 


Des Moines 
Employer’s Mutual CasualtyCo. 


A MuttipLe Line CasuALTy CoMPANY 
For — Inpustry ANp BUusINEss 


Koss Construction Company 
HicHways Anp AIRPORTS 
GeorcE C. Koss, PRESIDENT 


Meredith Publishing Company 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Company 
Hy-LinE CHICKENS 
Corn AnD CHicKENS At THEIR BEST 


The Weitz Company, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
THE Finest IN INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Radio Station WHO 


50,000 Watts 1A CLEAR CHANNEL 
1040 xc. 


Fairfield 
Louden Machinery Company 


MonoralL - CRANES - Hoists 


Red Oak 
The Thos. D. Murphy Co. 


Art CALENDARS 
Goop WILL Propucts 


Shenandoah 
Earl May Seed Company 


Epwarp May, PRESIDENT 
25 ReTai. SEED Stores In Iowa 


Henry Field Seed and Nursery 
60 Years Younc. SeErvinc Over A 
MiLuion Customers IN ALL 48 STATES 








River...or Rails... |=: 
Highway... or 
Skyway... 
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“Land of the Gold that Grows” 
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IOWA TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES A 
BIG FACTOR IN INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


| bse is fast becoming a leading 
industrial state. Since World 
War II, great strides have been 
made in industrial expansion. 

Today, the total value of indus- 
trial products equals the total 
value of agricultural products, 
providing a favorable balance be- 
tween farm and factory in our 
state. 

We welcome industry to Iowa. 
Industry provides employment, in- 
creases buying power, and helps to 
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support state and local govern- 
ments through increased tax rev- 
enues. 

One of the reasons industrialists 
consider Iowa a choice place to 
locate their factories is the ex- 
cellent transportation facilities. 
For instance, did you know that: 

A total of 12 major rail lines 
serve Iowa, placing the state 4th 
in the nation for total rail mileage. 
No point in Iowa is more than 13 
miles from rail transportation. 


Your Road to Indus- 
trial Profit May Start 
Right Here! 


Write today for your 
free copy of “Industry’s 
Road to Opportunity.” 


Iowa has 102,683 miles of pri- 
mary and secondary roads. Over 
6,000 miles of these roads are 
paved concrete highways placing 
the state 3rd in the nation. Every 
incorporated town can be reached 
by a surfaced road. The broad 
motor freight system in Iowa in- 
cludes 72 interstate and 79 intra- 
state motor freight lines. 

Iowa is the only state in the 
Union bordered by two navigable 
rivers, the Mississippi and the 
Missouri, providing low water- 
freight rate transportation. 

When you see a massive trans- 
port truck, a giant airliner, or an 
endless freight train thundering 
across the Iowa countryside, we 
hope you’ll be reminded that they 
help to make Iowa’s transportation 
system one of the best in the land. 


=” OWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


457 Central National Building, Des Moines 9, Iowa 





More women than men own 
stock in this lowa utility 


Who says women 
don’t handle _ the 
pursestrings of Amer- 
ica? Iowa Public Serv- 
ice Company, a gas 
and electric company 
serving 230 communities in Iowa, 
says that out of their 10,222 stock- 
holders, 4,422 are women, 2,865 are 
men and the rest are joint accounts 
and institutional investors such as in- 
surance companies, charitable organi- 
zations and churches. 

Of course, this situation, or dis- 
tinction if you will, isn’t shared by 
IPS alone. Many corporations re- 
port that the distaff side outnumbers 


their male counterparts on the stock 





ledger. 

The reasons for this phenomenon 
must be numerous and varied. But 
one significant fact about American 
stockholders—men or women— is 





Mrs. Blanche Darling, shown above in the kitchen of her farm home 
near Cherokee, Iowa became the 10,000th stockholder of IPS when she and 
her husband, Lloyd, purchased stock in the company last August. This oc- 
casion was widely celebrated by the company and the couple was honored 
extensively. The Darlings are prominent in 4-H work and typical Iowa 
farmers. They are typical, too, of the type of people who own stock in IPS. 


And a big majority live in 
Iowa and adjoining states. 
The folks who invest their 
savings in business do so in 
the hope of a reasonable re- 
turn. And their savings help 
business to grow and expand, 
to produce more, to make 


quite clear. They are, for the 
most part, everyday people 
from all walks of life—the 
man next to you on the bus, 
the housewife living down 
the street, the clerk at the 
corner market, the mechanic 
who fixes your car. 

What’s more, IPS reports 











that no single stockholder 
owns as much as 4 percent 
of the total common stock. 


more jobs and provide a 
higher standard of living for 
everyone. 


Headquarters of IPS are located in the Orpheum Electric Building in 


downtown Sioux City, shown to left. Every three months, quarterly divi- 
dends are mailed out to over 10,000 stockholders. 




















Above, Helen Carter Dante, director of outdoor show, does a solo number. Below, costumed couples perform “Our Waltz”. 












Winter 
Carniva 


Nearly everyone takes part 
when Lake View stages its 
big weekend of well-produced 


indoor and outdoor shows 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


HERE'S AT least one town in Iowa where everyone wel- 

comes winter with open arms. It’s Lake View, home of 
a Winter Carnival that has become one of the highlights of 
the Hawkeye State’s cold season. 

The residents of this northeast Iowa town become particu- 
larly concerned about cold weather as the last weekend in 
January approaches, as this is the date set for their elabo- 
rately-produced event. Yet, only once in the past seven 
seasons of the show, 1952, have they been forced to call off 
their outdoor ice show. 

Started during the winter of 1939-1940, the show went for 
three years until the war interferred. Revived on a more 
ambitious scale in 1947, the carnival now features three in- 
door musical productions and two outdoor shows. 

A testimonial to community cooperation, the shows are 
the work of scores of people. Professional directors now 
produce the outdoor show, but it is the home talent that 
makes it click. These pictures are from last year’s carnival. 
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Can-can is highlight of indoor show, “For Virtue’s Sake’, shown three nights in school auditorium. Scene is Bowery dance hall. 


Mrs. W. K. Hunter sings “Listen to 
the Mocking Bird” in another scene 
in Peanuts Hogan's Beer Garden. 
Mrs. Richard Johnson plays organ. 


Hucksters, Russell Mason and Billy Phillip, sell their wares 
between acts. There's a prize in each and every package. The 
Queen of the carnival is crowned last night of indoor show. 











Actual show is held on a man-made ice rink near lake. 








Chorus line has afternoon practice on lake before evening performance. 





Karen Kolbe and Bob Schmidt practice number in afternoon. 


Jane Leonard, Dorothy Auen don warm clothing, costumes. 
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Helpers Dinges, Moody, Kettering ready P.A. system for show. 














Gov. Beardsley is introduced at opening of outdoor show. 
Director Dante holds cup he will give to Queen Shirley Asmus. 








Lake View youngsters line up before curtain for “The Children’s Hour” selection. 
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{tomic Energy’ sends Misses Me- Talented Diane Broughton presents a Girls scramble for wraps behind the curtam) 4jter 
Keen, Hartman, Cram, Auen flying. solo routine entitled "Deep Purple. 


Skaters Tjaden, Freese, Carson and Rodman link arms in “You're Invited” number. 
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Thinly clad quintet skates a “Street Scent’ led by 
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after chilly number. Cheri Segar and Judy Steinblock race for rink edge while Mrs. G. Spanjer helps Beth Talcot, daughter Elaine. 


led by Director H. Dante. J. McKeen, L. Deagen in “Intermezzo”. Committee members rehash Carnival after last show. 
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Barn 
Photos by TOM KENT 


INCE 1949 patient Tom Kent of Iowa 
City has been stalking birds in their 
native habitats. His work has brought this 
youngest member of a well-known photo- 


Swallows | 


graphic family national recognition. These 
unusual barn swallow pictures follow nu- 
merically, the approach of a female to her 
nest where she awaits the crucifix-like ar- 
rival of her mate. 




















George Nissen, inventor of the modern day Trampoline, works out on display model. 


Bouncing Is His Business 


Cedar Rapids’ George Nissen ws the Trampoline’s 


developer, manufacturer and star demonstrator 


by NICK THIMMESCH 


EORGE F. Nissen is a quiet young 

Iowa businessman and gymnast 
who probably doesn’t scold his two- 
year-old daughter too thoroughly when 
she jumps up and down on the guest 
bed in their home. 

That almost uncontrollable urge that 
youngsters have to jump and bound on 
the household davenport and beds is 
one which has brought Nissen his vo- 
cation, avocation and, in some rfe- 
spects, his recreation. 

Nissen is the developer of the Tram- 
poline, a former national _intercol- 
legiate tumbling champion, a part- 





Photos by George Black 


time professional television performer 
and a man whose first job after gradu- 
ating from college was that of a travel- 
ing entertainer. 

Now 38, and pretty well settled 
down in his native Cedar Rapids, Nis- 
sen can sit in his third-floor office, 
which overlooks the gymnasium in his 
Trampoline factory, and muse that 
this bouncing business has done him 
well. 

In 1954, the Trampoline is not only 
a trade-mark name, but it is also a 
word to be heard in gymnasiums, 
schools, movie and television studios, 
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John Frazer welds parts for a ‘tramp’. 


Trampolines start on drawing board. 
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Jack Steele handles the abrasive wheel. 


Floyd Miksel, Nissen inspect webbing. 


. 
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Nissen lands on Trampoline in factory gym. An accomplished gymnast, Nissen makes his | 


circuses and carnivals the world over. 


The Trampoline is a bed of canvas 
or webbing held taut by a hundred 
powerful steel springs which are con- 
nected to an aluminum frame. The 
frame has legs of tubular aluminum or 
steel which fold under so that the 
whole business can be transported 
easily. 

The Tramp, as it has been nick- 
named, can be used safely by the most 
uninitiated beginner, and the most ac- 
complished acrobat can use it to spring 
as high as 28 feet in the air. The most 
elementary action on the Tramp is the 
stand-up bounce. This amounts to no 
more than bounding up and down 
while standing erect. After a few 
rounds of this, a freshman trampoliner 
is usually able to bound up, return to 
the bed sitting down, and then bound 
up again. From here on out, an infi- 
nite number of tricks can be learned, 
and the champion trampoliners make 
the old stay-on-the-ground acrobat look 
like a sissy. 

The Trampolines built at the Nissen 
factory today are much different from 
the one Nissen first fashioned about 
1931, when, bug-eyed, he watched the 
bouncing and flip-flopping of circus 
acrobats who had their fun on trapeze 
nets. 

The circus folk were heroes to him 
in the same way that football and base- 
ball stars are the idols of growing 


youth today, and Nissen was inspired 
to do one better than his acrobat- 
idols. 

He went home and built his own 
bouncing apparatus, a crude arrange- 
ment of rope net and old inner tubes, 
but none-the-less, the first Nissen 
Trampoline. Nissen took the home- 
made job out to a YMCA camp near 
Cedar Rapids where it diverted the 
boys from swimming. The urge to 
bounce and bounce again and again 
and even once more was too keen a 
competitor for even the cool stream 
nearby. 

Nissen wasn’t aware of it at the 
time, but his homemade trampoline 
was the re-creation of other devices 
which had been built centuries before 
by men who knew about the spectacle 
of a well-executed bound. 

Historians of the circus say that a 
gymnast of the Middle Ages, a man 
named duTrampoline, used a “spring 
and bounding board” in his perform- 
ances. And according to Nissen, Euro- 
pean circus performers used “bound- 
ing beds” and “bounding boards” for 
a century before he built his in his 
garage in Cedar Rapids. 

In Spanish, Trampoline means div- 
ing board, and in Spanish-speaking 
countries, several forms of the Tram- 
poline can be found. Two types are 
known as the catre-elastico, or elastic 
cot, and the catridor, or bounding bed. 





s his | 


business a labor of love. 


The earlier European Trampolines 
were similar to the type developed by 
Nissen with one exception: The Euro- 
pean devices did not have frames, and 
were suspended by ropes or cables. 

Nissen is the first to say that he is 
not the inventor of the Trampoline, 
but he will admit to standardizing and 
developing the forms of trampolines. 
Harold (Mike) Howard, the wrestling 
coach at the State University of Iowa, 
worked with Nissen in building one of 
the early trampolines when Nissen was 
a student at SUI in the mid-thirties. 

Today, with 22 years of Trampoline 
experience behind him, Nissen is the 
final word on bouncing beds. His 
Cedar Rapids factory is the largest and 
principal Trampoline factory in the 
country. The interested come to him 
from circuses, road shows, entertain- 
ment agencies, schools and universities. 
Many individuals, not at all accom- 
plished in any form of athletic activity, 
buy and use the Nissen Trampoline. 
Interesting enough, Nissen sells almost 
all that he manufacturers direct to the 
customer. 

He’s sold them to many people who 
just want one in their backyard for 
their children to use. Even such an 
unseeming athlete as Farouk, ex-King 
of Egypt, has bought one. Nissen 
smiles when he is discussing that sale: 

“I don’t know if he ever used it.” 

Some 800 Nissen Trampolines are 


Backyard demonstration shows amazing bounce of tramp. 


built annually. Although most of them 
are sold in this country, they have 
been shipped to “almost every coun- 
try in the world, except Russia.” 

Three types of Trampolines are 
made in the Nissen factory: Standard 
models, used by gyms, schools and 
those in the entertainment world; jun- 
ior Trampolines, made in 1953 for the 
first time, and designed for youngsters; 
and miniature Trampolines, the kind 
used as bounding boards by cheer- 
leaders or swimmers. The mini tramp 
is used at State University of Iowa 
football games, and it is also an effec- 
tive substitute for a diving board at a 
swimming pool. 

Nissen designs the Trampolines, and 
on occasion he is asked for a specially 
built model. Acrobats with the Ring- 
ling Brothers & Barnum & Bailey cir- 
cus are now using special tramps made 
by Nissen. 

The springier models are built with 
parachute webbing which has more 
bounce than those of all-canvas con- 
struction, and the frames are construc- 
ted of tubular aluminum which is bent 
to shape. Some welding is required 
for the steel leg structures of some 
models. Manufacture of the Trampo- 
lines is not all assembly line procedure. 
Although most of Nissen’s 25 work- 
men have special tasks, many of them 
have learned how to put an entire 
Trampoline together. 


he 
_ = 


Schools, Y’s also are big ‘tramp’ buyers. 


Nissen began full-time production of 
the Trampoline in 1940, working in his 
own home. By the time the war started, 
the business had grown to the point 
where he had hired workmen, and dur- 
ing the war, while Nissen served with 
the Navy, his brother, Paul, looked 
after things. The Armed Forces was a 
good customer during the war, and by 
the time the Japanese surrendered, the 
Trampoline was well known nationally. 
Business expanded and in 1947 Nissen 
moved into his present factory build- 
ing—one he had to enlarge in 1949. 

Admittedly a conservative business- 
man, Nissen will still concede that the 
rapidly growing business may cause 
him to move out of the new building. 

“We aren't making any plans, 
though. We're just taking things slow- 
ly,” he says. 

He has passed opportunities to re- 
locate in other states— Florida and 
California—which might be closer to 
playground and recreation areas. He is 
pretty well set on keeping the plant 
here. 

“I'm going to stay in Iowa. It is cen- 
trally located. I’ve done all right here, 
and well, Cedar Rapids is my home,” 
he says. 

Nissen gives credit to a former 
teacher, Paul Kridler, who taught at 
Franklin High in Cedar Rapids when 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Gun enthusiasts came from many parts of the state to compete with other collectors. 
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A muzzle loader collector aims his old rifle at target during the 1953 lowa State Championship Shoot held near Prairie City. 


Muzzle Loaders Hold Title Meet 


Old gun collectors get together to demonstrate shooting 
ability and to show practical aspects of their hobby 





T PRAIRIE City this fall the 

second meeting of the Iowa Muz- 
zle Loading Championship Shoot 
brought together a devoted group of 
old gun enthusiasts to test their wea- 
pons and their shooting ability. 

Jointly sponsored by active Muzzle 
Loader clubs in Des Moines and Em- 
metsburg, the meet drew collectors from 
all over Iowa. Three matches were 
held for rifle shooters: 25 yd. offhand, 
50 yd. prone and 100 yd. rest. There 
was one 50 ft. pistol match. 

Grand Aggregate All-Around Shoot- 
er award went to Richard Myers of 
Emmetsburg. Runner-up was Irwin 
Bixby of Long Grove. 














In appropriate western garb, Andy An- Max Jennings and Lou Weisbrod load 
derson of Emmetsburg looks over score. guns. Telescope is to imspect score. 





Al Hanes, 70, Des Moines, uses Texas 
style for long distance shooting. 





How to Load a Muzzle Loader 








Lou Weisbrod kneels beside 40 cal. First loading step is to fill charger (a 
flintlock and loading equipment for rifle. measuring device) with horn's powder. 





Next select lead ball and place in niid- With hunting knife, cut ends of patch 
dle of canvas-like patch. Stuff in barrel. protruding from the end of the barrel. 








Then use charger to place powder in 
gun barrel and thump stock to settle it. 





Push in ball with ramrod, place black 
powder charge in lock and gun is loaded. 
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He Has Carved a Heritage 


Iowa State’s famous sculptor, 
Christian Petersen, has brought more 


than beauty to the Ames campus 


by EARL R. MINSER 
& RAY MURRAY 


Christian Petersen was finishing veterinarian statue in this fine, pre-war study. 











O A degree, the role of the mer- 

chant princes and reigning mon- 
archs of the middle ages as patrons of 
the arts has been replaced by the col- 
leges and universities of today’s world. 
One of the outstanding examples of 
this parallel is the work of Christian 
Petersen at Iowa State College. 

As the artists of the middle ages 
directed their creative abilities toward 
recording and interpreting the interests 
of their patrons, so Petersen has bent 
his genius toward embodying the ideals 
of his sponsor. As the other artists 
taught, so Petersen teaches. As they 
enriched our heritage, so has Petersen. 

While Christian Petersen is recog- 
nized as one of America’s top steel en- 
gravers and is skilled in many other 
media, it is as a sculptor he has gained 
his chief fame. Moreover, he has won 
a host of friends for art through his 
gentle disposition and diplomatic 
polish. 

Petersen’s work at Iowa State has 
not only helped to grace a beautiful 
campus, but has also given permanence 
to the spirit of the farming midwest. 
It seems strange to some that this prime 
interpreter of our Iowa heritage should 
have been born in Denmark, but then 
he came from a farming family. 

Petersen’s parents left Denmark 50 
years ago when he was only nine years 
old. His earliest memories are of their 
160 acre place along the North Sea. 
The family settled in the East. By the 
time Christian was seventeen, he was 
working days and studying art at night. 
He took a special interest in steel en- 
graving and developed his skill quickly. 
While still a student, he was given 
many commissions. The income from 
them paid for three years of study at 
the Technical School of Art in New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

The first years of the sculptor’s 
career were also spent in the East. He 
had his own shop and business was 
good until the depression hit. 

A series of unexpected events trans- 
planted Petersen to the midwest. One 
of his jobs was a medal for the Equit- 
able Life Insurance Company of Iowa. 
Working only from written data, the 
job was progressing slowly. He decided 
to make a trip to Des Moines where 
he could study the man whose image 
he was to reproduce. This was his first 
look at Iowa. He liked the midwest. 
It was still close to nature—not at all 
like the man-made industralized places 
back east. There was competition here, 
but rivals seemed to be more friendly. 
He noticed, too, that the people of 
Iowa were friendly. He knew then 
that he would like to return to the 
Hawkeye state someday, and make it 
his home. 
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Statue and bas-relief grace the Veterinary Medicine court. Children play in sunlit pool in front of Home Economics hall. 


At the low point of the depression he 
was forced to close his engraving shop. 
He then started west again, this time 
to remain. He reached Chicago nearly 
broke and started looking for a job. 

An advertisement led him to a po- 
sition with a trophy manufacturing 
company that paid the high depression 
salary of $100 a week. When he left 
the firm, he took the boss’s secretary 
with him as his wife. 

In 1934 the sculptor’s designs were 
accepted for use in the Dairy Industry 
building being built at that time. Chris 
Petersen and his wife came to Iowa 
State College to complete the now 
famous terra cotta cattle project in the 
court of the building. Dr. R. M. 
Hughes, who was then president of Iowa 
State, had been instrumental in having 
art work included in the building de- 
sign. He was interested in bringing 
more culture to the Ames campus. In 
Petersen he saw the man who could 
effect his ideas and shortly thereafter 
added the sculptor to his faculty. 

Teaching is now the biggest job 
Petersen has. Thirty-four students are Petersen stands between scale model of latest project and some completed figures. 
studying under him this quarter. His 
studio is a small, poorly lighted room 
that could easily qualify as the most 
messed up classroom on the campus. 
Still, it has atmosphere and his sculp- 
turing students would have it no other 
way. 

Probably the most noticed of his 
contributions to the Iowa State Col- 
lege campus is the beautiful four- 
seasons fountain that divides the path 
to the north entrance of the Memorial 
Union. The artist’s inspiration for the 
group blossomed from an ancient chant 
of the Osage Indians. Four Indian 
women are seated in the mist of a high 
spouting column of water. One of 
them holds an ear of corn in one hand 
and places a single kernel in the ground 
with the other. The next figure care- 
fully shelters a tender new sprout. The 





third holds an abundant harvest, while 
the last cradles a newborn baby. These These children will stay young forever because of this sculpture work by Petersen. 
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figures, in sequence, act out the chant: 

Lo! I come to the sacted planting— 

Lo! The tender shoots break through 

the ground— 

Lo! I reap the bountiful harvest— 

Lo! There is joy in my house. 

At the foot of the stairs, leading to 
the second floor of the college library, 
stands another monumental work. Two 
life-sized students of stone, one on 
either side of the stairs, are seated in 
concentrated thought with books. The 
group portrays the wealth of knowl- 
edge shelved in the structure. 

The warm sentiment moulded into 
the sculptor’s creation in the court of 


shows the gentleness with which a 
veterinarian works. The “healer” holds 
an ailing puppy while the mother dog 
gazes trustingly up at the man. This 
is Petersen at his best. 

Petersen’s magic touch has also given 
symbolic appeal to the front of the 
gymnasium building. Athletes, per- 
forming in three different sports, are 
characterized in terra cotta panels. 

In 1947, college officials gave him 
the nod to embark on his greatest ven- 
ture to date. He was to sculpture sev- 
eral larger-than-life figures of students, 
which were to be placed on a brick 
wall at the south-east entrance to the 
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college. It would, in that location, be 
visible to campus visitors and motor- 


the veterinary medicine quadrangle, 
makes it one of his best loved. A 
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huge terra cotta panel, showing many ists traveling the busy Lincoln High- f 
doctors working with animals, serves way. 7 
as a backdrop for a stirring center of Huge blocks of limestone, each 
interest. A heroic-sized statue inspired weighing several tons, were bought 








ue ey jeur-sensens yeemiam gees and moved to his small studio. Chris- 
tian Petersen worked long hours into 
the night for years to complete the 
largest section of the job. He worked 
with such vigor and disregard for him- ’ 
self, that he became ill and was forced ‘ 
to remain home for many weeks to 
regain his strength. 

Now, about two years after the 
sculptor completed his most monumen- 
tal project, the work remains under the 
roof where it was created. Students at 
Iowa State College have been hopeful, 
each passing year, that they will be 
able to unveil the masterpiece at their 
annual Veisha celebration. 

Many have become impatient. A re- 
cent inquiry revealed two factors are 
involved. The possible widening of 
Highway No. 30 would interfere with 
the location, and a new dormitory is 
to be constructed in approximately the 
same location. Plans for the sculptur- 4 
ing project have been incorporated into 
the designs of the new building. 

Christian Petersen’s compensation 
does not come from his financial gains. 

He gets great satisfaction, looking 
back over the last twenty years, from 
two different things. He has passed 
his art on to numerous people in the 
classroom and has succeeded in dress- 
ing up a once culture-barren campus. 

If the value of his contributions to 
the college could be figured in dollars 
and cents, their worth would exceed a 
quarter of a million dollars. The esti- 
mate is figured from the average fee 


by the late Dean Charles Henry Stange, 
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Terra cotta bas-relief of cattle is sculptor's first work on the lowa State campus. 


Studious couple is carved from one block of stone. It is part of entrance project. 


of commercial artists. 


(Continued on page 43) 





Modern design on stone panel over 
entrance of new Agronomy build- » 
ing is arecent Petersen achievement. 
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PILOT 
KNOB 


Photos by CARL TURK 


URING THE winter months, 

Iowa’s parks maintain a _ lonely 
silence. Resting for next summer’s in- 
vasion of hikers, family reunions, Sun- 
day drivers and insects, they lapse into 
a deathly-still hibernation that is seldom 
disturbed. 

Yet, it is often in the snowbound 
season that these parks are most fas- 
cinating. This issue we visit Pilot 
Knob State Park on Iowa’s north bor- 
der during the peak of its winter sea- 
son — a clear, cold day following a 
heavy snow. 

Pilot Knob covers 369 acres of well- 
forested hills and ridges along the val- 
ley of Lime Creek. Located just east 
of Forest City, the park was named for 
a hill rising 300 feet above the prairie. 
In pioneer days, the hill was a land- 
mark for the guidance of travelers. 

Pilot Knob Park contains a large 
open air amphitheater and a_ small 
spring-fed lake, named Dead Man’s 
Lake for an Indian who remained in 
the vicinity after his fellow tribesmen 
had gone. 

Even in the winter calm, however, 
the ominous legend is soon forgotten 
for the interesting shadow patterns in 
the snow, the sparkling views and the 
snow-draped hardwoods. 


( Shadows reach for the park lodge. 


From Pilot Knob: the snow-covered hills. 
23 
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Frosted branches form spidery tracery. In snow-bound lands, log piles, such as this one. always appear to defy winter. 


On the opposite page, a rail fence makes a shadow pattern with the trees. Below, a road serves the few who use the park now. 
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Erected by the Civilian Conservation Corps, the observation tower and shelter surmount highest point of Pilot Knob State Park. Tower 
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Lonely trail leads along a bush-covered ridge Barren tree branches trace an intricate pattern Dead Man’s Lake lies un 








Snow-covered logs lie in one of the steep little valleys where a glacier thrust its last, long fingers. 


Hoarfrost on pines gives closeup an underseas appearance. Pilot Knob has wide variety of trees. 


ower was built of native stone. 


der blanket of ice and snow. 








They Call Her 


Dandy Sand 


by Betty DeWitt Wittmer 


. Photos by Mitch Milavetz 
Former coach, L. E. Dailey, tapes up Sandy. Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 


Fancy Fiete’ hooks a shot over arms of Seymour player in last year’s state meet. HEN MIDWINTER rolls a- 
round, Iowa has her own spec- 
ial queens. No girl reigns higher in 
the state then than those energetic 
teen-agers whose court is a hardwood 
floor and whose title is “Iowa high 
school girls’ basketball champions.” 

Like Sandra Fiete of Garnavillo, for 
example. Sandy was only a sophomore, 
celebrating her fifteenth birthday last 
February 23 when she and her team- 
mates went to Des Moines to bring 
home the state title. Her brilliant play 
as forward on the winning squad won 
statewide attention. 

Now mother’s collection of antiques 
in the Carl Fiete home once more takes 
second place to basketball gear, for the 
5°9” daughter of the house has her 
eyes on the 1954 tournament and 
brother Jimmy, 14, is playing on the 
junior high boys’ team. 

“I think we have a good chance to 
go to state again,” Sandra muses. “We 
have exactly the same team as last 
year— all of us are juniors or seniors 
now. And so far, we've won all our 
games.” 

Garnavillo, a bustling little north- 
east Iowa community of 700, is watch- 
ing hopefully, too. But “win or lose, 
we are proud of every one of them” 
is the prevailing attitude. 

Under Coach Bob Allen the team 
practices every morning from 11:15 to 
noon—a schedule set up at the request 
of the girls themselves—and after 
classes every Wednesday afternoon and 
on the night prior to each scheduled 
match. 

Studies are not neglected. Sandra 
proudly reveals that 12 of the 14 girls 
on the Garnavillo squad are on the 
honor roll. Ask about her own grades 
and she modestly says, ““They’re okay.” 
Her friends are more specific, pointing 
to Sandy as an “A” student and win- 
ner of a medal for the highest grades 
in state high school examinations. 

She and most of her teammates 
carry five subjects, while the average 
GHS student carries four. The court 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Grand Avenue in Spencer was rebuilt after the Great Fire of 1931 which completely destroyed the business section of the city. 


The firecracker which started the Great Fire 
might be the symbol of this ‘hellzapoppin’ city 


by JOE LEPO 


FEW DAYS before the Fourth of 

July 23 years ago, a firecracker 
dropped by a youngster in a corner 
drugstore started a fire which destroyed 
most of the business section of Spen- 
cer. Things have been popping in the 
northeast Iowa city ever since. 

The smoldering ruins of the $2,500,- 
000 fire of June 27, 1931, had hardly 
cooled before the community had de- 
cided to build a new and _ greater 
Spencer. 

That this tragedy came during the 
country’s greatest depression, made 
matters even worse. But, by January 


of 1932 Spencer businessmen were 
back in business in fine new buildings. 
The broad Grand Avenue one sees 
today is an impressive testimony to the 
character and determination of Spen- 
cer’s people. 

Years after the tragedy, the late E. 
L. C. White, Spencer publisher, edi- 
torialized that “The Great Spencer Fire 
Is Still Burning.” The community 
was experiencing booming growth on 
all sides. New businesses were spring- 
ing up all around as well as small 
manufacturing plants and _ wholesale 
distribution houses. Attractive modern 


residential districts were replacing corn- 
fields and civic development was noted 
on all sides. 

If Mr. White were alive to see how 
that “‘fire’’ had spread in the form of 
community expansion even since his 
death in 1950 he would be more 
amazed than ever. Residents who 
leave for but a year or two and return 
are in awe over the rapid changes. 

Nor is this unique cooperative spirit 
exemplified in the brick and steel of 
new buildings. It is evident in other 
phases of community life: the desire 
for the new and the best . . . the ca- 
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Aerial view of Spencer shows troublesome Little Sioux River to South. Flowering crab tree is admired by Mrs. Kay Steffen. 


pacity to meet problems squarely and 

calmly . . . the ability of getting things 

done. The same spirit is seen in the 
activity of the civic, social and religious 
organizations. 

It has likewise lent impetus to the 
Clay County Fair, which is regarded 
as “The World’s Greatest County 
Fair”. As fire brought the community 
together, the fair has brought the 
farmer and businessman together. 
Through mutual understanding of 
each others’ problems, Spencer and 
Clay County have been able to stand 
before the world as an agricultural 
example of cooperation and accom- 
plishment — as crop producers and a 
cattle feeding center. 

For a community of 7400 Spencer 
leads an active life. A man, woman 
or child cam name an interest and 
likely find it. The sources of recrea- 
tion and learning are diversified, be it 
sport, club, hobby or fun. 

“ The Iowa Great Lakes, a_ short 

iy ‘a)% drive from the city, provide an ideal 

: 3 Lae: setup for those who can move to their 

* summer cottages and commute between 

the lakes and their work. In addition 

One of Spencer's many organizations, the Barbershoppers are rated fifth in nation. to lakeshore living, the beautiful lakes 
region offers summer sport and pleas- 
ure to everyone. 

Both Junior and Senior Chambers of Commerce are very active. Here Jaycees meet. Spencer also has 16 acres of scenic 
parks with two new major parks in 
development. Its nine hole Golf and 
Country Club is an envy of golfers 
throughout the midwest who find par- 
ticipation in the annual Northwest 
Amateur a treat as well as a test. 
Summer dances there are the social 
highlights of the season. 

John Hart, local auto dealer and 
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well-known baseball personality, con- 
structed a baseball stadium with seat- 
ing for 5,000 and turned it over to 
free use by the Spencer Cardinals. The 
Cards have been champions of the 
Iowa State League several times and 
baseball fans enjoy the semi-pro com- 








Annual flight breakfast of Spencer's Flyer’s Club draws planes to municipally-owned airport. 327 acre field has two runways. 


petition of the League’s teams. 

The city operates a municipal swim- 
ming pool during the summer while a 
full program of summer recreation is 
conducted for the young people by the 
YMCA. A youth center operated by 
the YMCA and YWCA at the Lin- 
coln Boy’s Club is expected to be ex- 
panded to year around use. 

A quick rundown of clubs, lodges 
and civic organizations include Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Masonic, American Legion, 
VFW, Moose, Eagles, Elks, Knights of 
Columbus, Drama Club, Clef Club, 
PEO, DeMolay, United Commercial 
Travelers, Rebeccas, Toastmaster, 
YMCA, YWCA, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Newcomers Club, Amateur Radio Club, 
NW Iowa Trailriders, Odd Fellows, 
Professional Women’s Club, Garden 
Club, Observer Corps, National Guard, 
Chamber of Commerce Jr., Chamber of 
Commerce and many others. 

One of the youngest organizations in 
the city is perhaps its most active. It 
is the Spencer chapter of the Society 
for the Preservation and Encourage- 
ment of Barbershop Singing in Amer- 
ica. This group of 75 men has be- 
come the leading barbershop chapter in 
the nation because of its many goodwill 
performances. A chorus of 50 voices 


won fifth place in the nation at the In- 
ternational Chorus Contest in Detroit 
last summer. 

Spencer’s high school band, under 
the direction of Robert Dean, repre- 
sented Iowa at the midwest music 
educators convention at Milwaukee 
during 1953 and plans may be real- 
ized for sending the band to the na- 
tion’s capital this year. It has been 
called upon to perform at a number of 
Iowa and Minnesota cities. 

The Clay County Garden Club has 
won nation-wide acclaim in recent 
years for its outstanding flower shows. 
Its good work shows throughout the 
community. It has inaugurated a pro- 
gram for making Spencer “The City 
of Flowering Crab Trees’, with the 
project now in its fifth year. Hun- 
dreds of trees have been planted 
throughout the city, along streets, in 
parks and throughout the residential 
districts. 

Spencer has also shown much heart 
in other ways. During the 1953 March 
of Dimes campaign, the community 
raised over $25,000 to become Iowa's 
leading county for contributions based 
upon per capita basis and placed 14th 
in the nation. 

A new $750,000 hospital addition 


was built late last year after citizens 
had raised over $200,000 by popular 
subscription. 

Pride in the community was also 
shown recently when the city con- 
structed one of the largest (if not the 
largest) high school gymnasiums in 
the state with total seating capacity 
for 4,500. A volunteer special events 
committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce schedules winter sports and state 
events to finance the high school ath- 
letic program. 

Speaking of sports, high school 
basketball flourishes in interest and 
attendance. The city’s football team 
has been a leader in the state during 
the past few seasons. Its basketball 
team has competed in the state tourn- 
ament in recent seasons. An all new 
athletic field was opened here for foot- 
ball last fall. 

Youth has an important spotlight in 
the activity of the community in many 
forms of endeavor. There are many 
outlets for the young people with 
church, civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions devoting considerable time for 
their progressive development. 

The Future Farmers of America 
chapter was among the leading 40 
chapters of the nation in '53, with two 
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Spencer has never stopped building. 
Above is Bethany Lutheran Church. 
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City hospital has new $750,000 addition. 


New gymnasium can seat 4,500 persons. 





A firecracker started the $2,500,000 Spencer fire which wiped out heart of city. 

















of its members selected to the highest 
honor of receiving the American Farm- 
er awards. 

One of the organizations which make 
things “‘tick”” is the Spencer Chamber 
of Commerce, well-known throughout 
the state for its wide program of ac- 
tivity. That Spencer has become the 
19th largest retail center in Iowa while 
ranking 30th in population testifies to 
the effectiveness of this organization. 
The city’s geographical location also 
makes it a distribution center for North- 
west Iowa and Southern Minnesota. 

Visitors and writers have termed 
Spencer as “America’s Finest Small 


City” for its clean, progressive appear- 
ance and its cultural makeup. There’s 
an avid interest in adult education, 
communuity concert series, Stage pro- 
ductions, little theatre, music, art and 
the quest for better living. 

The city is served by The Spencer 
Daily Reporter and The Spencer 
Times. The Times recently became the 
eighth Sunday newspaper in Iowa. It 
is the only paper being delivered regu- 
larly to rural subscribers by an aerial 
delivery service. 

Spencer's radio station KICD, re- 
cently received national recognition for 
being back on the air 24 hours after 
fire had destroyed the entire station. It 
was a performance right in line with 
Spencer's tradition. 

The greatest event of the year is the 
Clay County Fair which draws nearly 
200,000 people during its six-day Sep- 
tember run. It is an ever-expanding 
operation which seems to have no end 
as more and more acres of exposition 
grounds and attractions are added. The 
city virtually closes up shop itself and 
makes ghost towns of other communi- 
ties in the area while the big show is 
on. A_ sizeable building program is 
now underway in preparation for the 
1954 tair. 

People in the city as well as the folks 
on the farms claim Spencer with great 
pride. Yet, neither are they blind to 
its shortcomings. 

It has a flood problem which has 
caused heavy damage this past year. 
A determined effort is being made to 
develop an effective flood control pro- 
gram. Spencer is hard hit by too fre- 
quent charity drives and could likely 
find solution with a Community Chest. 
The municipal water supply is hard 





Additional Spencer Facts 


POPULATION — 7,421 official cen- 
sus. 12.5% greater than 1940 cen- 
sus. 

SCHOOLS — 4 grade schools, Junior 
High School, High School, Roman 
Catholic grade school, Seventh Day 
Adventist grade school. 

LIBRARY — Carnegie, 14,000 vol- 
umes. 

RAILROADS — Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, Minneapolis and St. 
Louis. 

BUS SERVICE — Greyhound, Sioux 
Lines, Jefferson. 

TRUCKING — Brady, Union, Wat- 
son, Spencer Cartage, Jones Trans- 
fer, Maurer Lines. 

MANUFACTURING PLANTS — 
Cargill Inc., Dr. Jespersen Labora- 
tories, Fishing Tackle Products Co., 

Instant Products Corp. (automo- 





tive chemicals), Spencer Concrete 
Products Co., Spencer Machine & 
Welding Works (floor scrapers), 
Spencer Packing, Welco Feed Mfg. 
Co., Midwest Silo Co. 

AMUSEMENTS — Movie theaters 
4, dance halls 4, lodges and clubs 
6, 9 hole golf course, municipal 
swimming pool and tennis courts, 
lighted golf driving range. 

GOVERNMENT OFFICES — Army 
Recruiting Station, Collector of 
Internal Revenue, Farm and Home 
Administration, Navy Recruiting 
Station, Selective Service, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Production Mar- 
ket Administration. 

STATE OFFICES — Northwest Dis- 
trict Headquarters Iowa Highway 
Patrol, Iowa Employment Service, 
District Health Office. 














with occasional iron discoloration. 
There is no ice skating rink, although 
there are lighted concrete tennis courts 
and the Little League has fine ball dia- 
monds here. School properties also 
have ample playground equipment. It 
is in need of a fine band shell for 
summer concerts. 

Although the Democrats don’t seem 
to have a chance in city politics, the 
local city administration has contrib- 
uted immeasurably in keeping step with 
the overall city growth. The city-owned 
municipal utilities is valued at two and 
one half millions of dollars. The Mu- 
nicipal Airport is being developed 
through a cooperative program as out- 
lined by city and civic air-minded of- 
ficials. Over $150,000 has been spent 
by the city in the past year for pre- 
paring sewer disposal facilities for the 
next 20 years. Its street program this 
year has been the greatest in years. A 
plan commission assists in community 
planning with the close cooperation of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Spencer is also the county seat of the 
county with the courthouse adding to 
the activity of the city. 

The city was named for George E. 


Spencer, prominent U. S. senator from 
Alabama, who admired the beautiful 
prairies and fertile lands of this vicin- 
ity. The first pioneers settled here in 
1856 and found the rich, dark colored 
alluvial loam, which extended in depth 
from two to eight feet with adequate 
subsoil, admirably suited for farming. 
It was capable of withstanding either 
drought or excessive rainfall. The city’s 
first school house was built in 1866. 

Spencer was platted in 1871, incor- 
porated as a town in 1880 and as a 
city in 1895. In 1871 it was also 
named the county seat. Its first rail- 
road, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul, reached the city in 1878, followed 
by the Minneapolis and St. Louis. His- 
torians relate that its first settlers were 
spared being massacred in the famous 
Spirit Lake massacre because of a 
lizzard which had swept the Spencer 
area at that time forcing the maraud- 
ing redskins to pass up the settlement. 

One doesn’t have to live long in 
Spencer to like what you hear, what 
you see and what you feel. With the 
rich tradition of the pioneer renewed 
by the Great Fire disaster, Spencer is 
still moving ahead. 


Local hams serve well in emergencies. 
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High school chorus on hayride-picnic. 
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Around 200,000 people annually visit the Clay County Fair. Grandstand of “the world’s greatest county fair’ holds 10,0 
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Living room of the William Miles’ home was enlarged by tearing out partition where beam is now. Door leads to front hall. 


Let’s Take An Old House 


The wonderful possibilities of remodeling are 


Bill and Jo Miles at last enjoy home. 
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shown in the job done by this young Iowa couple 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


Pesala IOWA families today are 
finding it more practical to re- 
model old homes than to build new 
ones. While a few whims may have 
to be sacrificed, they feel they can get 
a bigger and better home for their money. 

The William Miles’ home in Cory- 
don is an excellent example of what 
can be done with an old house. On 
finishing law school at SUI, Bill moved 
back to Corydon with his wife, Joan. 
Looking around for a home, they de- 


cided to take on a house that had been 
completely deserted for seven years. 
Their first frightful discovery was 
that bees had made a happy home in 
the south wall and in many of the 
window frames. They carted out buck- 
ets of honey. Then they and workmen 
set about removing partitions, rewiring 
and rebuilding, painting and carpeting. 
While some outside work remains 
to be done, Bill and Jo were able to 
move into their new home this winter. 





Tall living room fireplace (left and above) was saved from original house. 
As with all downstairs woodwork, Bill and Jo took off ald finish, put on 
shellac. The ceiling, walls and draperies are in shades of brown. Carpet- 
ing is sandalwood. Two tables were cut down from library, dining tables. 


Dining room renovations included removing built-in cabinet (right). Old 
solid brass light fixtures, used also in living room, were replated. Ceiling 
is dark brown; dado is light brown; wallpaper is brown with green 
shadow flowers; draperies are leaf green. Mirror has a re-gilded frame. 





























Modern kitchen has many cabinets. Walls are lobster red; curtains, charcoal grey. 


Corner of old kitchen graphically show - oo Cabinet doors came from old large ones. 


extensive remodeling that was needed. 


Master bedroom’s walls are dark olive green. 


Rug 


Old bathroom had out-of-date fixtures, 
no closet space and very poor lighting. 








and dark powder blue material, grey paper. 
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alnut bedroom suite is 80 years old. Perimeter heating is used in the house. 
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Rug is beige; draperies are olive green and creme. 
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The Versatile Pancake 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


OOK BOOKS classify pancakes as a “batter,” usually a 
rather thin batter or pour batter. They're sometimes 
referred to as griddlecakes, wheatcakes, flannelcakes, or 
even flapjacks, depending upon the part of the country from 
which you come. To my way of thinking, pancakes, or 
griddlecakes, are in a class of their own! There is nothing 
that quite hits the spot on a cold, snowy morning as a stack 
of golden brown, tender pancakes with plenty of butter and 
fragrant maple syrup. With crisp bacon or good Iowa sau- 
sage and lots of good coffee, what more could one desire? 
Did you ever try “whipped” butter on your pancakes? 
The butter should be at room temperature and then whipped 
up on your electric mixer or by hand until of a light, fluffy 
consistency. This spreads beautifully and is much better, 
to my way of thinking, than hard pats of butter on pan- 
cakes. I like to heat the syrup, too — seems to bring out 
the delicate maple flavor. “Honey butter” is another fav- 
orite spread of mine for pancakes or biscuits. Have the 
butter at room temperature and beat until fluffy and drizzle 
the honey into it gradually until the butter has a good honey 
flavor. I’m not giving specific amounts because each one 
has his own ideas on this. The honeybutter is an especially 
intriguing spread for the children of the family. A recipe 
for pancakes that I like is the New England version called 
“flannelcakes.” 


* NEW ENGLAND FLANNELCAKES 


Makes 24 
2 cups sifted flour 2 egg yolks 
3 teaspoons baking powder 114 cups milk 
1 tablespoon sugar 2 tablespoons butter 
4 teaspoon salt 2 stiffly beaten egg whites 


Sift dry ingredients together. Separate eggs and beat egg 
yolks. Combine beaten yolks, milk, and butter, and add 
gradually to the dry ingredients, beating to form a 
smooth batter. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour 
the mixture onto a hot greased griddle to make small 
pancakes. Brown on both sides. Serve hot with syrup 
and butter. 


Pancakes should by no means be limited to the breakfast 
menu. They can be used as a luncheon or supper dish just 
as well. For a hearty supper dish, spread pancakes with 
creamed chicken or creamed chipped beef, roll up and put 
into a casserole with some of the creamed mixture and a 
little grated cheese on top. Place in a hot oven (400°) or 
under the broiler just long enough to melt the cheese. Try 
“Beef Pancakes au Gratin” for a group of teen-agers or let 
them have fun making their own. 
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* BEEF PANCAKES AU GRATIN 
10 servings 
Y, pound ground beef 1 
4 tablespoons minced onion 1 
2 tablespoons fat 


cup sifted flour 
teaspoon baking 
powder 


14 teaspoons salt 1 egg, well beaten 

Dash of garlic salt 144 cups milk 

1 teaspoon lemon juice Y, cup (4 ounces) grated 

Y, teaspoon Worcestershire American cheese 
sauce 


Sauté ground beef and onion in hot fat until brown. 
Add salt, garlic salt, lemon juice, and Worcestershire 
sauce; simmer until beef is cooked, about 10 minutes. 
Cool to lukewarm. Sift flour and baking powder to- 
gether twice. Combine well-beaten egg and milk and 
blend gradually into dry ingredients, mixing until free 
of lumps. The batter will be very thin. Drain fat from 
cooked meat. Combine meat mixture with batter. Use 
1/3 cup batter for each pancake and bake in a skillet 
or on a hot griddle, lightly greased. Brown well on 
both sides. Each pancake requires 5 to 7 minutes to 
bake. Remove from griddle and spread with butter and 
finely chopped parsley. Roll up jelly roll fashion. Place 
rolled pancakes in a pan. Sprinkle with grated Ameri- 
can cheese. Put under broiler until cheese melts. Serve 
hot, with a mushroom sauce if desired. 

And what shape does the pancake take in countries other 
than our own? In Denmark there is a version of the pan- 
cake known as ebleskievers, ableskievers, or apple skievers — 
all the same thing only spelled a little differently. The eble- 
skievers are pancake balls a little smaller in size than a golf 
ball. The recipe for them comes from Emelda Kunau of 
our Home Economics extension staff. One of Emelda’s 
favorite ways of entertaining is to invite friends to her 
charming home for an apple skiever breakfast. Part of the 
fun is to let the guests bake their own! These little pan- 
cake balls have to be baked in a special iron pan that is 
about nine inches in diameter and has seven little spherical 
cups into which the batter is poured. It takes a bit of dex- 
terity and practice to turn the balls at just the right time, 
so they will be nice and round. Emelda gives her guests a 
choice of syrup and jams though the pancake balls are deli- 
cious without any adornment. 

EBLESKIEVERS OR APPLE SKIEVERS 
About 2 dozen small balls 


2 cups flour 2 eggs 
214 teaspoons baking 14% cup milk 
powder 2 tablespoons melted butter 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup finely diced tart 
4 teaspoon nutmeg apple 





Sift the dry ingredients together. Beat the eggs until 
light and add milk to eggs. Add the liquid to the dry 
ingredients and add melted butter. Stir just enough to 
blend liquid and dry ingredients. Preheat apple skiever 
iron. Put about 1 teaspoon fat in each cup. Fill cup 
¥, full of batter. As soon as batter starts to brown put 
about 1 teaspoon of finely diced apple in the center of 
each cup of batter. Allow batter to cook until bubbles 
form around the edge. Stick fork in cooked edge and 
turn the ball over quickly and brown on the uncooked 
side. Put about 2 cups of granulated sugar in a paper 
sack and when balls are cooked shake in sack to coat 
with sugar. Note: Be sure that balls are cooked in 
center before removing from pan. 

Everyone has heard of the famous crepes suzette, the 
French version of the pancake — thin pancakes spread with 
an orange, sugar and butter mixture, rolled up and served 
flaming for dessert — quite a spectacular display for the 
humble pancake! Another dessert pancake is polachinkas, 
the Yugoslavian version of the crepes suzette. This recipe 
came to me from a former student, Mildred Rasul, whose 
grandmother brought it from Yugoslavia. 


* POLACHINKAS 
(Yugoslavian Crepes Suzette) 
8 to 10 servings; 2 per serving 


2 eggs 1 cup raspberry jam 
Y4 teaspoon salt Y4 cup sugar 

¥; cup milk 4 teaspoon cinnamon 
4 cup sifted flour ¥, cup sour cream 


4 tablespoons melted butter 


Beat eggs until light. Add salt, milk, flour, and butter, 
and beat until smooth. This is a very thin batter. Heat 
skillet and brush lightly with oil. Pour about 2 table- 
spoons of batter into skillet for each pancake, which 
should be about 3 to 4 inches in diameter. When light 
brown on one side, turn and brown the other side. 
Spread each pancake generously with jam. Roll and 
stack in a 114-quart casserole. Mix sugar and cinnamon 
and sprinkle over pancakes; pour on sour cream. Bake 
uncovered in moderate oven (350°) 45 to 50 minutes 
or until most of cream has been absorbed. Serve hot. 


And from a far distant part of the world comes still an- 
other version of the pancake — the coconut pancakes of 
India. Gwendolyn Matthews, a graduate student from 
Madras, India, served these coconut pancakes at a buffet 
supper featuring foods of India and they were a great 
favorite with everyone. 


* COCONUT PANCAKES (India) 
About 3 dozen 


Batter: 
4 eggs 1 cup flour 
1 teaspoon salt 3 tablespoons melted 
114 cups milk butter 


Beat eggs until light. Add salt, milk, and flour, and 
beat until smooth. This is a very thin batter. Heat 
iron skillet and brush lightly with oil. Pour about 2 
tablespoons batter into skillet for each pancake. They 
should be about 3 to 4 inches in diameter. Brown 
lightly on one side only. Spread unbrowned side with 
melted butter. Put 1 tablespoon coconut mixture on 
each pancake and roll up. Serve warm as dessert. 
Coconut Filling: 

cup grated fresh coconut Y, cup raisins 
tablespoons sugar /, cup chopped nuts 
cardamon seeds, pounded 
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And so — we could take a tour around the world eating 


a different version of the pancake in practically every coun- 


try that we visited. It should help us to become a little 
more internationally minded to know that one of our own 
favorite dishes can be found in so many far-flung countries. 


* Recipes from “What To Cook for Company” published 
by College Press, lowa State College. 





AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


AMES—Solar Inn, US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 
CHARITON—Charitone Hotel Cafe. 1 blk N. US 34-US 14. Open 6 
a.m.-8 p.m. Sunday 7 a.m.-2 p.m. Breakfast, lunches, dinners. 

Lake Vitsa, 1 mi east of town on US 34. 5 p.m.-12 p.m. 
DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium. 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ‘til 8 p.m. 


Babe’s, 417 Sixth Ave. Specializing in Italian Foods. Known the 
world over. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our speciality. Open 5:00 ‘til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’til 9:30. 


Cloud Room. Municipal airport, open every day 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 
5:30-8:30 p.m. Wonderful food, friendly service, convenient parking. 


Koffee Kup, 518 Euclid, US 6. Open daily except Tuesdays. 


Elloth Restaurant, 4119 University. Open daily 11 a.m. ’til 9 p.m. 
Parties by reservation. Catering service. 


Johnnie & Kays’. Fleur Drive, across from airport. Steaks are a 
Speciality. 


Knox Restaurant: 1411 E Euclid. Hi Jcts 6, 64, 65, 69. Open 24 
hours daily. Closed on Monday. 


Latin King. 2200 Hubbell. US 6 and 63. Air conditioned. 


Rocky’s Steak House. Fleur Drive and Stanton, near the airport. 
Famous for thick steaks. 


Rosie’s Place. Specializing in Italian foods. 10 mi. west and 1 mi. 
north on Hi-way 6. 


Vic’s Tally-Ho Restaurant, 56th & Douglas, US 6 and 64. Famous 
for Good Food. Prime Steaks, Sea Foods, Italian Dishes. Open 
daily 5 p.m. Sunday at noon. Party rooms available. 


Wimpy’s Steak House—Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


FORT DODGE—Tony’s Famous Restaurant. South on US 169 & 20. 


GRINNELL—Monroe Hotel Cafe. US 6-US 146. Excellent food. 
Fish, chicken, steaks. Woman chef. Parties by reservation. 


IOWA CITY—Blanchard’s Restaurant. US 218-US 6. Homecooked 
food and pastries. The finest in foods. 


KNOXVILLE—Scott’s Cafe, US 92- US 60. Open 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


The Little Cafe: air conditioned. Conveniently located for tourists. 
North size US 60- US 92. 


MARSHALLTOWN—Lloyd’s Restaurant. In the Heart of Iowa on Hi- 
way 30. Come as you are. Open 11 a.m.-9 p.m. Closed Mondays. 


MINBURN—Mishler Cafe. U.S. 160. It’s a treat to eat at Mishlers. 
OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 
SPENCER—Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop, famous for fine foods. 


WAUKEE—The Emerald Isle, 6 mi west Des Moines, 12 mi east of 
Adel. Highway 6. Open 24 hrs daily. 





Listings in Guide to Good Eating in Iowa are paid 
advertisements. They have been selected, however, 
as the best places to eat in their area. We welcome 
written complaints about any eating place listed so 
that we can keep the list properly culled. 
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Don't scatter dust — Pick it up 


DUSORB 


makes any cloth an absorbent 
dust cloth 


Economical, but cuts dusting 
time in half. 








Drop a card to DUSORB, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, for name of outlet nearest to you. 








PLAN TO ATTEND 


Slst Annual 
Sidney Rodeo 


“Iowa's Championship Rodeo” 
Five Days and Nights 
Aug. 17,18,19,20,21 


Afternoons 1:30 Evenings 8:00 


Send Inquiries To: 
RODEO TICKET OFFICE, Sidney, Iowa 


Make Reservations Early 








FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE..on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo-engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, IOWA 
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Dandy Sandy 


(Continued from page 28) 


stars also find time for participation in 
other school activities. Sandra sings 
alto in glee club and mixed chorus, 
plays first trombone in the school 
band and is a member of the student 
council. 

On Saturdays she works as a wait- 
ress in the Standard station cafe, where 
her boss is Gene Eberhardt, father of 
another Sandra who stars on the Gar- 
navillo team. 

“Sandy Fiete is a wonderful girl,” 
says Eberhardt. “She doesn’t show her 
emotions much, but she cried like a 
baby when they won the tournament 
last winter. Our girls call that the 
greatest day of their lives.” 

According to Lou Daly, who coached 
Garnavillo to the championship, Sandy 
began playing basketball when she 
was so small she had te develop a 
special twist to put the ball up through 
the hoop. This is the characteristic that 
Iowa Sports writers last season called 
“Fiete’s trick shot.” 

It was this shot that helped Sandra 
amass 143 points in last year’s state 
tournament — the second highest total 
in its history. Thirty-nine of the points 
were scored in the final game with 
New Sharon. Her game average was 
35.7 points which compares to 30.2 for 
second high and 19.5 for fifth high. 
This season Sandra is maintaining the 
high scoring pace she set last year. 
Actually “Dandy Sandy” has a wide 
variety of shots in her repertoire in- 
cuding a hook, two-handed overhead, 
follow-in tap, one-handed push, one- 
handed jump, underhand layup, two- 
handed push and _ back-overhead. 

Sports will continue to shape San- 
dra’s life, if she carries out her plan 
to become a physical education teacher 
after entering college. 

Next to basketball, her favorite 
school subject is mathematics. Spare 
time at home is spent in writing long, 
chatty letters to the countless friends 
she has made at basketball tournaments 
and during summer vacations in Minne- 
sota. “There’s not much time for 
dates,” she admits candidly. 

Though they play basketball as vig- 
orously as boys, Sandra and her chums 
want it clearly understood they are 
not tomboys. “Blue jeans and Dad's 
or Jim’s old shirts are fine around 
home, but I wear sweaters and skirts 
to school. No matter how far we go 
to play a game, our team always trav- 
els in dresses or skirts,’ explains 
Sandra. 

Short brown hair curls about her at- 
tractive face. Brushing back the soft 





bangs on her forehead, Sandra says, 
“This is the easiest way to wear your 
hair if you play basketball, ‘cause 
there aren’t any bobby pins or clips to 
fall on the eourt when you're right in 
the middle of a play.” 

Sandy’s bedroom is filled with the 
things dear to the heart of a lively 
teen-ager—souvenirs from the towns 
she has visited. “It’s just junk but I 
like it,” she smiles, pointing out the 
collection of menu cards, posters and 
other miscellany. 

The Fietes live in a rambling, two- 
story white frame house on Garnavillo’s 
main street, Highway 52. Two blocks 
away is the thriving hardware store 
where Sandra, Jim and their mother 
often pitch in to help Mr. Fiete with 
his work. 

Their home reflects the happy fam- 
ily life that has produced Sandy 
Fiete, a typical American high school 
girl and a queen of Iowa’s basketball 
courts. 





PASSING THROUGH 


Oh little town with shaded street, 
Your rows of hedges, trim and neat, 
Your spacious lawns where children 
play 
So safe and happy through the day; 
Your little houses painted white, 
Their windows gleaming in the light, 
Your backyard gardens, row by row, 
With blossoms nodding to and fro; 
Your little church which seems to call 
With open arms, and welcome all! 
For you no newsboy’s raucous cry, 
No siren’s scream, no evil eye. 
No factory blast nor trolley bell, 
No brilliant signs of goods to sell! 
For you no rolling of the drum, 
No dread of airplane’s distant hum, 
No pomp or pride to pull men down— 
Oh little town— oh little town! 


Oh little town, secure you lay, 

Serene and peaceful, day by day; 
Your friendly people come and go, 

A smile, a nod, a quick hello— 

And here am I, just passing through 
On bus or train; a hurried view, 

And then you're gone without a name- 
Each little village seems the same! 
And yet I hear the throbbing beat 

Of life-blood on your quiet street! 

No matter what your name may be 
That pulsing sound still beckons me! 
For you're the heart-beat of a nation; 
You are the soul of man’s creation! 
Our country with its rolling hills, 

Its man-made streets, and city frills, 
Your sweet simplicity should crown— 
Oh little town— oh little Town! 


Della Wade Perry 





It’s hard to hit the right note... 








... it's harder to hit the right audience 


Advertising is based on reach- 
ing an optimum number of your 


customers — past, present and 
potential — with an optimum 
impact. 


This thesis applies whether 
you are selling ideas, prestige, 
products or services. 

To provide for the differences 
between firms and within them, 
a diversity of advertising media 
is required. A mass state-wide 
media that is the ideal answer 
to one problem may fail another 
problem because of excessive 
waste circulation and lack of 
maximum necessary impact. 

THE IOWAN offers a new 
dimension in Iowa advertising 
to help you to hit the right 


audience with the right impact. 

THE IOWAN reaches a selec- 
tive Iowa audience with the 
heavy impact a magazine can 
achieve through good display 
for all advertisements, excellent 
production, a pleasing reading 
environment and long per copy 
life. 

The IOWAN’s selective aud- 
ience consists of the people most 
interested in Iowa. These men 
and women, as we have found in 
our direct mail work, are those 
who are ACTIVE in their com- 
munity as civic and social 
LEADERS. 

Iowan readers are those who 
lead state and community ac- 
tivities, thinking and public 


opinion and, to a degree, buying 
habits. While 22% of Iowan 
subscribers earn more than $10,- 
000 a year and while the maga- 
zine covers a good percentage of 
Iowa’s business and professional 
people, this leadership audience 
covers Iowans of all kinds — 
farmers, housewives, college 
students, etc. 

You can obtain more informa- 
tion on reaching this selective 
audience of over 100,000 Iowans 
by writing to Iowa’s only gen- 
eral interest, selective media — 


TOUT 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
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Lincoln’s Iowa Lands 
by BOB AGEE 


T 
\ 


\ \ 7 
- THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
To all to whom these Presents shall come, Greeting : 


WHEREAS, 1 pursuance of the Act of Congress, approved March 8, 1855, entitled “An 
Act im addition to certain Acts granting Bounty Land to certain Officers and Soldiers who have been engaged 
@ the military service of the United States,” there has been deposited in the GENERAL LAND OFFICE 
Warent No 4 f/f G_. for acres, in favor of *//, > ¢ 


Cotx Oo afetne. VEL can o<9 


with evidence that the same has been duly located upon 


27th Sl 7as 


according to the Official Plat of the Survey of said Lands returned to the @RARARL LARD OTENOE Dy 
the sunvrror GENERAL tf, Cacct. 2 not he ericc/ es 


¥ Or LK a en CoO an 


NOW KNOW YE, That ther 


2*he cuce - - 


the trags of Land above described 


thereof, unto the said 


heirs and asmgns forever 


In testimony whereof, 3, 


Service in the Black Hawk War of 1832 entitled Lincoln to this lowa land warrant. 


HILE A close neighbor, Abra- 

ham Lincoln’s life touched Iowa 
only in minor ways. One of them 
was in land ownership. 

During his presidency, Lincoln owned 
two tracts of Iowa farmland and some 
city property around Council Bluffs. 

The Council Bluffs property, ac- 
quired in 1859 from a legal associate, 
Nathan B. Judd, was sold by his heirs 
in 1867. The farmland stayed in the 
Lincoln family a while longer and has 
a more interesting background. _ 

The Illinois lawyer obtained his Iowa 
farms as a result of his service in the 
Black Hawk War of 1832. He entered 
the war as captain of the New Salem 
troop of volunteers, one of his first 
elective positions. He was chosen over 
a man named Kirkpatrick when the 
volunteers lined up beside their can- 
didate in the public square to decide 
who would lead them. 

The service of the troop was more 
comical than heroic. On their long 
march toward the main camp at the 
mouth of the Rock River, the men 
stole some liquor from the officers’ 
mess one night and couldn’t move the 
following morning. Lincoln was repri- 
manded and forced to wear a wooden 
sword for two days. The nearest they 
came to combat was when a detach- 
ment of troops under a Major Stillman 
straggled into their camp after being 
ambushed by Black Hawk’s men. 

The New Salem men were released 
after a short time and Lincoln re-en- 
listed in another outfit, the “Indepen- 
dent Spy Company”. He was a private 
in this outfit for just three weeks. 
Altogether his war career lasted less 
than two months. 

After his discharge he had to walk 
back to Peoria, Hlinois, because some- 
one had stolen his horse. He and a 
companion bought a canoe there, float- 
ed down the Illinois River to Havana, 
then walked overland to New Salem. 

In 1850 and again in 1855 Congress 
passed laws granting bounties of land 
to persons who had rendered service in 
the armies of the United States. Lin- 
coln was granted three land warrants. 
Two were filed for Iowa lands. 

The first was issued to him in 1852 
for a 40 acre tract in Tama County, 
some seven miles northwest of Toledo. 
The land was sold by his heirs in 1874 
for $500. 

The second land acquisition was in 
Crawford County. In 1860 he obtained 
120 acres some eight miles northwest 
of Denison in parcels of 80 acres and 
40 acres. In 1892 Robert T. Lincoln 
and his wife, Mary, daughter of Iowa 
Senator James Harlan, sold the land 
for $1300. Today, Martin Hansen 
owns the 80 acres and Carl Reikert the 
40 acres. A copper plate cn a large 
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boulder was erected in 1923 by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
to mark the land. 

Beside the shore of beautiful Black 
Hawk Lake in Sac County there is a 
statue of a majestic Indian in native 
red stone. It is the old Sac chief, gaz- 
ing broodingly out over the lake. 

About 25 miles south from this spot 
there is the rich Crawford County 
land once owned by Abraham Lincoln 
as a result of fighting this chief. 

The two men of destiny are just 
about as close now as they were in 
the Black Hawk War of 1832. 


He Has Carved a Heritage 
(Continued from page 20) 


Sculpturing isn’t Petersen’s only skill. 
He has other artistic talents as well. 
Before he reached the age of thirty, he 
was recognized as one of the top three 
engravers and designers of medals and 
medallions in the United States. The 
fine engravings in the lobby of the 
Equitable Building in Des Moines are 
his work. Of all the delicate designs 
he has gouged and chisled from hard 
steel, one stands out. Its graceful sim- 


plicity makes it a rare work of art. 
Cast in silver, it pictures an elderly 
lady in an old fashioned chair. The 
scant lettering on it spells out “Min 
Moder.” He considers it to be his finest 
medallion. It’s a likeness of his own 
mother. 

On very rare occasions, the artist 
will consent to talk before a group. A 
modest man, Petersen doesn’t like to 
lecture. Several talks and a television 
appearance or two sums up his en- 


deavors in this line. Appearing as 
guest star on a WOI-TV show, he once 


(Continued on page 44) 





lowa School and College Directory 





WESTMAR COLLEGE 


Le Mars, lowa 


Established 1900, co-educational liberal 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 
Conservatory of music . . . physical ed- 
| ueation . . . teacher preparation ... in- 
dustrial arts . . . home economics. . . 
commercial educational , . . aviation. 


———DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE—, 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 


Founded in 1898—56 years of Serv- 
ice to Iowa and the World. 

Write director of admissions for com- 
plete information. 


-——PALMER SCHOOL 


of Chiropractic 


Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 





WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE—— 


Oskaloosa, lowa 


Co-educational liberal arts college 
| offering standard courses for pre-profes- 
| sional training. Christian service and so- 
| cial work, home making, rural living, and 
teacher education. Operated by Quakers 
since 1873. Penn graduates are notably 
successful. 








——AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS | 
Des Moines, lowa 

E. O. FENTON—Pres. 


Where futures are formed. Write for 
| picture book. 


“Careers Unlimited.” 





——DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men, 


-——SIMPSON COLLEGE 


Indianola, lowa 


Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 
dist church affiliated. 4 year college — 
standard liberal arts including music. 
Fully accredited. Write Director of Ad- 
missions for complete information. 





——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE——_— 


Des Moines, lowa 


2 years liberal arts college. Fully accredit- 
ed — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 





ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


Fully accredited 70th year . . . controlled by 
Episcopal Diocese of Iowa. Offers girls sound 
program of scholastic, physical, spiritual train- 
ing. College Preparatory, General Courses. Family 
Life Education. Nursery through 12th grade. 
Small classes. Sports include golf, riding and 
swimming. Fine Arts with hallet. Write for cata- 
log and ‘‘Education for Family Life.’’ Katherine 
Zierleyn, Head of School, Box I, Davenport, Ia. 





rs—CENTRAL COLLEGE 


| 
| Pella, lowa 


1853—1954. Over a century of service. B. 

A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
| education, home economics and business. 

Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 

gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
| second and elementary. 


OE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids 

AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal arts 
college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 1851. B. 
A., B. Music degrees. Teacher education, Nurs- 
ing, Secretarial training, Business courses. Pre- 


professional preparation in engineering, law, 
medicine, dentistry, the ministry. 











——CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


| A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

| Write—Director of Admissions. 
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. . . . SINCE 1846 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE 
OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


-——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE——, 


Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 





——IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE— 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 





—— WARTBURG COLLEGE——__—_ 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2-year courses in teacher’s, busi- 
ness, parish worker’s. Write director of 
admissions. 





———LUTHER COLLEGE 





Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 











Write, Director of Admissions 


IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
When planning your future school- 
ing or that of your child consider 
these. They will be glad to supply 
you with literature without obligation. 
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Bouncing Is His Business 
(Continued from page 15) 





it was a junior high school, and to the 
State University of Iowa, for develop- 
ing his irterest in athletics and _busi- 
ness. 

Kridler got him interested in tum- 
bling, and at SUI Nissen continued this 
interest as a member of the gymnastics 
team. While at SUI, he was also a 
member of the swimming team and 
was a regular performer in the annual 
Dolphin shows. Before getting his de- 
gree (Commerce) in 1937, Nissen had 
won himself the honor of being a na- 
tional intercollegiate tumbling cham- 
pion. After graduation, he became a 
professional barnstorming tumbler and, 
under the billing of the Leonardos’, 
Nissen and several of his friends from 
the university toured in the United 
States and Mexico. 

“Most of the jobs were in night- 
clubs,” he recalls, “And I did all the 
booking. I guess we learned a lot about 
show business in those days. It wasn’t 
always the most comfortable life, but it 
was a lot of fun.” 
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Nissen still has a fondness for show 
business, and is quick to defend “de- 
cent” show people. “Many of them 
come from fine families, and are dedi- 
cated to their work,”’ he says. 

He should know. He married a show 
business personage. His wife, Anne, 
was a circus dancer and _ tight-wire 
artist before they married in Holland 
in 1950. Nissen flew the Atlantic for 
the wedding which was performed in 
Dutch. He met his wife when they 
were working in the same circus. Nis- 
sen now speaks Dutch quite well, and 
also has a good knowledge of Spanish 
and German as well. He has learned 
these languages both by study and ex- 
perience. 

“You pick up a lot of knowledge 
at a circus,” he says. “The perform- 
ers come from all over the world. They 
are truly cosmopolitan people.” 

He is still close to show business. 
Nissen and his own Trampoline teams 
perform during the school year at 
school assemblies, and he and his wife 
are accomplished television performers. 
Iowans have seen them on the Sunday 
afternoon Super Circus program. Nis- 
sen has capitalized. on the program's 
success, and one of his Trampoline 
models is called the Nissen Super 
Circus. 

Nissen’s high school assembly teams 
are made up of university graduates 
and professional entertainers. This 
blend of tumblers with degrees and 
tumblers who have learned by the way 
of “three-a-day” schedules may seem 
curious to some, but not to Nissen who 
knows both the university life and that 
of a professional entertainer. 
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He has kept a close interest in gym- 
nastics at SUI, and Coach Norman 
Holzaepfel, whom Nissen got to know 
at Pre-Flight school at St. Mary’s col- 
lege, California, is one of his closest 
friends. Nissen’s assistant manager, 
David Brockway, a native of Marshall- 
town, is also a gymnast and a gradu- 
ate of SUI. He and Brockway have 
worked together for a number of years. 

One of Nissen’s greatest enthusiasts 
is an SUI man of a different stripe — 
it’s his brother-in-law, Paul Engle the 
famous poet. 

Nissen’s soft of speech manner 
belies his active nature. He will be in- 
volved in a long-distance telephone 
call and business transaction one min- 
ute, and riding a unicycle or bounding 
up and down on his own Trampoline 
the next. 

At times, it is hard to tell which has 
more bounce — Nissen or his tramp. 
They make an excellent pair. 





He. Has Carved a Heritage 
(Continued from page 43) 


modeled a head from clay in about 
twenty minutes. His subject was Ira 
Schroeder—the man who plays the 
music on the bells in the famous Iowa 
State.Campanile. Schroeder was not 
aware, until he noticed his image at 
the end of the show, that he was 
Christian Petersen’s subject. 

The inspiring ‘Nativity Scene,” erec- 
ted each year on the college campus 
during the Christmas season, is one 
for which he'll take no credit. Many 
think the work was done by the sculp- 
tor himself, because of its merit, but 
he only supervised the effort. The 
saintly figures were carved by stu- 
dents. 

Although his classes are increasing 
in size, he still finds time to work —n 
private projects. Much of his extra- 
curricular work is done at night. He's 
now working on a ten-foot statue of 
Saint Bernard for the Dubuque Semi- 
nary. 

When Christian Petersen is asked 
what his most accomplished work is, 
he has an answer all ready. “I haven't 
done it yet,” he'll say, “but if things 
go well, and I find the time, I should 
do my best work sometime between 
now and my eightieth birthday.” 





Remsen in winter is the subject of 
this Bourges drawing by Franz 
Kriwanek. This Plymouth county 
town of 1,800 was, like Spencer, 
the victim of a disastrous Fourth 
of July fire - in 1936. As a result, 
the law prohibiting the sale of 
fireworks in lowa was passed. 
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